



trict, aris Biot alison 
* commande ‘adand Rolin: the! 'veneral 

camp. * The fitfearehoifor'ruler-of the con- 
be aerated originally raifed to the throne 
of the»people *; claimed the re-~ 
Safice: tobe hereditary. in. his family.» The 
wer chiefs were: frequently difpofed to Gif 

the shereditaty’fucceflion,: and. to make 
¢ elective. Ulyfies, faved from thip= 
}nithe ifle of »Pheacia, thus‘ addrefles 
f to the queen*of Adcinous : May the 


gods grant you ‘to live in peace, and’ to trenf- 
oyourchildren: whatever» rewards or 
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to*eftablith sheir potrexsppdiilliiions : 
Hence th¢ veneration of the: people fo 
title and* office of:kings:-was “a 
they believed aa their fove 
by ,she-appointment of;, Re Dice 
cers informs. us, that. the 
ftars, and earthy had beenethe earl 
of Grecian worthipy:as: etpstere. 


barous nations im his, 
deed to hastens the: 
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: of nature, a a: 
ne ee sean univerfe *.» All of 
— thefey,except Juno and Vefta, were adopted 

from. the Egyptian theology +. Polytheifm, 

















ae ‘The greater and more powerful di- 
winities-are chiefly defcribed by Homer ; but 
, inchis Theogony, makes the wHole 
: amount’to thirty thoufand. ; 

_y'Pur Grecian faperftition, though partly 
- jeroduced from abroad, received additions and 
improvements from the phyfical influence of 
the climate and foil, and the elegant imagina- 








ee. | tion of the inhabitants. Whatever dazzled or . 


delighted their fancy announced to the Greeks 
_ the prefence of adivinity. Hence they peopled 
nature: with: ‘new’ ‘inhabitants, who, though 
a D : appeared, to their 
. Oreads refided in the moun- 
in the wood, Naiads in the fpring ; 
bits: ‘Tritons at its Nereids, 


, ao tig Dien, Vein Mars, 
oe meg: —Eynius, 


ced,:foon increafed to'an amazing — 














Sony cf praie pessineoreay wi 
them by. offering viétims’ on. their « 
the reafon affigned in the Iliad for t! 
tion of the feveral divinities +for’ 


and the protection » wiieiiaeé 
innocent and the juft. But we 


gods prompting the moft 


could be foothed: by flattery , and 
prefents or facritices; and their 
was inferred not from the merit, — 
the fuccefs of an action. — Pare’ 
pure religion, is not the offspring | 
barous age. ee 


AN apprehention of invifible on 
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-isdrawen Agia the. panes human excellence : 
heaven isthe ren of the earth, and 'God 




















of ‘the beleial iaiate; was Genie. ‘in 

¢, deficient in goodnefs, and bounded 

. He was under thedtnd controul 
pr and the inferior gods and god- 
- defles,:who were commonly difpofed to dif- 

tu b his adminiftration, ‘paid him reverence 

- only Omaccountvof his fuperior ftrength *.- 

- «y'T'r immortali nde the — which an 
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C i: ear in policy.and im- 
fovement, indeed, was flow. » While ‘at an 
early -era®after the flood we find pomp: and 
cenc A A Afia, the 
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as \it wnecilinas ths Seal ilS ec ! 
in the time of Homer, it was -bruiled 
two large ftones with ‘the. hand, an 
into bread. The: art of -meliorating ar fer 
“tilizing ‘the ground by means of. manure 
known. ing the *heroic ages. Theeu : 
the vine, whieh is aicribed to Bac 
early underftood, and. the: climate: a; 
Greece were favourable to the grapes: 
theirdhief article of luaary,:: and fomet 
kept toa great age *: <The olive rasan 
tive of Greece ;-"but the benefit to Be deri 
from its: fruity. in? cheering. the m 
gloom of night, was unknown to the 
The art of mabe was difco 
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have been chiefly carried 
merchants. Trade was; 
nourable profeilion,* and a pirate 
{pected than a merchant: ” The G 
ever, were not. without. trathic 
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Died i into nlicnae {tates, 
od of each other, always in 
of ope or fufpicious peace, atten- 
the art of war became indifpenfably 
th to ae es ‘and the com- 
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inhabitants to emigrate. As 
made for the naturak 


a warlike nation, little. sequaint te 
culture, and. lefs with m : 
other method. of aidhargng @ 
numbers, but by. fori 
ANOTHER fert) 
_ of Greece MiB 
pofieffes_ 
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fhores of Thratey J in auciaecde eeu. | 
fea, on the borders of the Euxine, and ae far 
as the Poult of Africa. ee 
Tugse colonies remained ational: the 
i ountry, while they felt the. want of 3 
proteéfioll : but the utitity derived from co- 
lénies can only be temporary. Thefe new re- 
publics, when once effablifhed, have interefts. 
conformable to their fituation, and of confe- 
quence foon, forget their connection with the 
mother country: nothing but a common inte- 
reft can Jong unite in the boadegh apity aii 
rate and divi ‘ided ftates. 4 
From thefe events two remackable: effets 
followed. The ided of extending their do- 
miniogs by conquering their neighbours, ne- 
, ver prefented itfelf¢to the cities-of Greece. As 
" allof them Weregqual, or nearly in a ftate of 
“equality, none were fufficiently ambitious to, 
it fuck anemterprize. The foil oppofed — 
conqueft; the mountains rofe.as ” 
Poundages between one ftate and another 5 and’ 
reitthtfe natural barriers were broke through, 
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: ed, continued to increafe, 

different fates found their power aug- 
mented i in proportion to the number of their 
coloniés. “They placed their glory in giving 
birth to new cities ; ;~to ‘colonile beciine an 





ple to their arms. Hence the Grecian tes 
prefent us with the fingular fpectacle of na- 
tions fhut up within their own boundaries, 
without even the defire of increafing their 
territories, or extending their domains. 

From this esa begins that variety and op- 
-pofition of character, which ever afterward 
prevailed among the different people com- 
prehended under the general name of Greeks. 
Previous to this period, in the barbarous ftate 
of Greece, a remarkable refemblance appeared 
among all the Hellenic tres. About this 
time the different republics/’completed their 
forms of government ; and, in confaquence of | 
this event, their primitive mode of thinking | 
ae acting changed. Every ftate opened a 
> eyes to its own interefts, and formed ldws 2n% 
Poorman relative to aits.pofition and particutar \ 
aes 9° views, 
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Hercules to extend their power, awakened Ay a 
jealouly of the people, and ftrengthened their 
natural bias to republican government. About 
the fame time the fpirit of liberty pervaded all 
the communities of Greece. Hence the early 
monarchies,were of fhort duration. Kings as 
well as ufurpers were branded with the odious 
name of Tyrants. Revolutions fometimes 
took place from democracy, to monarchy ; but 
thefe were temporary and tranfient. The peo= 
ple, when left to the free operation of their 
naturgl fentiments, returned with keennefs and 
tumult to the angient conftitution. — 

Tue hifory: of all the Grecian aonhiine’ 
is ot squally interefting to modern times. 
Athens diftinguithed: themfelves ' » 
reft a» the leading commpnwealths 
sc. Thefe were the great fprings ey 
® che “political machine ; apd by the afcendant 
| Oe s *. which - 


































: he cece and deed the dingo tis 
a extraordinary pogple. + Hae a. 
Tae Spartan’government bath always ap- 
_ peared a paradgx in the political world. The 
divifion of power, the ftate of manners, the 
cuftoms, the laws, and the. mode of Wei ye 
fo fingular and, extraordinary, that { 

thors have doubted the exiftence, and all ex- 
prefied their admiration: of this politica}-phe- 
nomenon. But from the refearches that wé 
have made, and the facts that we inveftigated, 
the conttitution of ‘Sparta will appear, like 
every other conftitution, the refult of a fitua- 
tion, and the production of the times. 

‘Tue change of monarchy to popular go- 
vernment, and the tendency to form colonies, 
at the period which we are now contemplat- 
ing, gave rife to the ftudy of legiflation. This 
fermentation in the human mind opened a 
new career to ambition andp wifdom. Mo- 
rals. and politics became the ftdy of the 
nobleft {pirits ; the change of fityation in- 
duced. the people to demand tee lim- 
: Rae citizens began to exercife an authorigs 
4 which ma owed to their talents amd cee 
“Wirtues. a aa 















his own mind. The gringo re 
always too ftrong for the fj 
giver.» Men are ever the far 
nis 





A en authority ts beft eftablithed, ajmfio= 
naycHcannot model a fyftem, of government — 
fof his fubjects according to his own fale: 
nor even pafs a fingle law contrary to the 
confent of the people, the chief of an inferior 
tribe, clad in the fame garb, and covered with 
the fame thed as his fellow-citizens; could 
never enjoy the exercife of that power.’ ‘A 
Lycurgus might appear, but who could create 
a people ? What has aftonifhed: hiftorians arid 
philofophers, the ftate of manners te which 
the Spartan gov ernment refers, is more rude 
and barbarous than what Homer ettributes’ to 
that gation in a former age. Various and in- 

» genious reafons have been affigned to account 
for this aphearagcg. The hiftorical facts that 
Pe ha cade mentioned, explain the ori- 
"gin And the fornfatien of this celebrated. te- 
yblic. “ i ial ns 

ag / EH army of the, Héticlites when: t rey ace 

came to recover the dominion of their’ ancef= “ 
tors, was segs tay of Dorians from’ Theflaly, ee 
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the t barbarians of Theffaly took sure of 
their country. Of all the nations whife, 4 
the fubje@ of hiftorical record, this 
bore the neareft-refemblance to the rude A 
rican tribes; and this furnifhes the key to the 
‘Lacedemonian government. 

\ ARISTODEMUS, one of the defcendants of 
Hercules, perifhed in the war which the Hera- 
chde carried on to recover the dgminions of 
their anceftors, and left two fons, who being 
twins, and fo exadtly fimilar, that it was-dif- 
ficult to diftinguifh the one from the other, 
fucceeded jointly to the kingdom of Laconia, 
which fell by lot to their father. Hence the 
divided royalty, and the two kings at Sparta. 

_» Sucu a form of government is little cal- 
‘culated to be lafting, to give ftab\lity to the 
reigning power, or enfure tranquillity tw the 
_ people. _Jealoufy, as might be expected Afaie 
__. Between the princes: hence ét becange nece~ 

Ae [vay for each to court. the favour of fhe, ahs 
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givetted with great onhosiniid in wanin | 
pality of generals 3 they were 
feators, and the high priefts of the nation *. 

Tue legiflative authority was in a great 
‘meafure vefted in the fenate, which confifted 
of twenty-eight. members, chofen at the age 
of fixty. The kings were the hereditary pres 
fidents of this national council. The natural 
afcendant of the ‘‘ elders,” among a barbarous 
people, evidentiy fuggefted the idea of 4 
inftitution. 

THe feeming fovereignty refided in the peor 
ple, as in their afieimblies the election of fena- 
tors was made, and the laft refolutions, were 
taken. They approved or rejected the de- 
crees of fenate. Such was the conftituy 

Ye parta.4The kings propofed the bufi- 
fiers n the-public aflemblies ; the *enate. de- 

Y= teg’and refolved ; the people affented or 

cbaled, An American tribe, where a ashe 
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Micting and cb on si : oc eee 
- their voice, is on th ee 
‘es eee 
“As the fenate confifted of the antient nobi- 
iy} ‘asin council they poffefied a -pevativve 
before debate ; as the methbers were ch{ts A"™r 
life ; and-as, on the deceafe of any fenaPr, 4 is 
fon or’neareft kinfman was commonly fubti- 
tuted in his ftead, they foon began to encroach 
‘on’ the other powers in the government, and 
to arrogate to themfelves the whole legif flative 
as well as executive authority. To counteract 
this dangerous tendency, and te curb the 
power of the fenate, five annual magiftrates, 
under the nathe of the Ephori, invefted with 
power to infpect and controul the adminiftra- 
tion of government, were appointed in the 
‘reign of Theopompus, a “hundred and thirty 
“years after the death of the Spartan lawgiver *. 
“Thetfe magiftrates were chofen by the popular 





great refemblance to the tribunes of the pope 
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affembly out of their own number{end bore a 
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Aiilate Polit. lib. ii. cap. 5. 
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naar onl ‘mprifon the piston | | 
tHe fenators and the kings. Every month the. 
kings and the ephori exchanged folemn oaths; 
“the former {wearing for themfelves to obferve“ 
the laws of Sparta; the latter, for the people 
whom they reprefented, to maintain the heredi+ 
tary honours of the royal race, to refpeét them 
as minifters of religion, and to follow themas., 
leaders in war. , 
Vatour is the virtue of a people in this. 
ftate. Accordingly the martial {pirit of the — 
Spartans was high and refpectable ; and the 
{cience of war was their chief ftudy. Aban- . ee 
doning the culture of the land to flaves, Sparta fe 4 
was a cop where the citizens exercifed the — 
ofaring, fend trained up: Cnlliehen for their 
try.° . possi hr ‘ 


EOPLE in i defgription “— <iftin- fe 
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‘iit: Hence sei the Dengghaid in 
Laconia, patriotiim became their paflion, pri- 
vate affections “vere gbforbed in the public, 
sn nature itfelf gave way to Sparta. _ 
- Tne obfervance of the laws, which , an 
guithed this people, was not a complianct wi x 
the orders of individuals, but a re{pect 
- eftablithed cuftoms, and a regard for their 
"Country. At Sparta the manners governed. “ 
~Tue Dorians, when they followed the 
ftandard of the Heraclidz, agreed to the fol- 
lowing conditions: that the royalty fhould re-. 
main with the defcendants of Hercules; but 
that the lands fhould be divided among all 
thofe who drew the fword. Hence the terri- 
tory of Laconia was given to the Dorians, 
and parcelled out into thirty-nine thoufand 
fhares. Thirty thoufand were affigned for 
the inhabitants of the country, nine thoufand 
allotted to the inhabitants of the c&y. Each 
fhare contained as much groun& »: Was Jix)jad 
fafficient for the fubfiftence of a family, or, 
oateond eighty two medimni or bushel 
_ gtain, with a proportional meafure of funy, 
wine, andoil. Thekings,as in the heroic tints, 
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a" fearcity of iron, rendered it, in early times, 
inary and convenient meafure of ex+_ 
As fuch it was frequently. employed _ 
ic times, as fuch it continued long — 
To ByZarftium and other Grecian cities *. 
“Hittre is(reaion, however, to believe, thatthe 
money, which continued permas_ 
nent in Sparta alone, after the vices that ace | 
company wealth and Juxury had corruptedthe 
reft of Greece, neceilarily repelled from the 
republic of Lycurgus the votaries of pleafure, 
the flaves of gain, and all the greey.eacians 
of vanity and folly. atl 
Tue public tables eftablithed at Spats, ae. 


which eras citizens ate a Fs or: 
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HAP. ae provi: A Brithel of fats ‘iphe gal 
| Seg of wine, five poulids of cheefe, two pounds 
" and a half of figs, together with a fam of mo- 
ney to purchafe‘a fimall potion of flefh’ and 
fith, was the nfonithly contribution of every 
member. From their entertainments de- 
licate and luxurious difhes were ban Deg; 
their moft efteemed fare being a fort of blatk 
broth. na Q 
Ar that time arts were in their rudeft ftate: 
hhante the fimplicity of the Spartanf in their’ 
equipage, buildings, and furnituré. ° They 
knew no mechanic tools but the axe and"eke 
faw. . 
“Tur ufe of letters was not as yet intro- 
duced or becoine frequent : hence the laws of 
Lycurgus were not committed to writing. 
‘Tur mafculine manners and robuft exer- 
cifes of the Spartan women, the feverity and ri- 
gour difplayed in the education of the young, 
the reverence for the aged, the averfion to in- 
~ ‘daftry and arts, the tacituynity, the laconic 
me : eloquence, we find amony tis’ Wrihes™ a 
: 4 _Wender-in the woods, and lite egos ftat oh; 
obs Anpecrgne, like every other hats Ay 
tor, formed his fyftem of government from*the: rf 
ate ian eftablished antient ufages into ~” 
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laws, and gave a. direstion to the c 
the times.» ! 






















educgtion their employment, and their pew 
fure, Cdurage, the firit quality of a foldier, — 
was enlivened by honour and fhame, by onli 
and reproach, and every powerful principle 
that can operate on the mind. In the know- 
ledge and practice of war they excelled the. 

Greeks as well as the Barbarians. Their firft | 
lefion in this art was, ‘‘ never to fly from their . 
enemies, }wever numerous or powerful, and « 

None OCca to conquer or to.dic.”. Thole - 

‘ ied in An eagagement were refidered in= 
rk oo | us for ever, and might be infulted by any, 
'e€ton, with impunity. War, inftead of a hart 

ye was confidtred by the Spartans asa eae 
axation; the city was the fcene wf Jabou ae 
. + 6 ee 
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tudy, temperance, sate Gilli difcipline ;..the 

camp that of indulgence and luxury. In the 
day of battle they affumed an unufual gaiety 

- of afpedt, and difplayed an unwonted {plendor 
in their drefs.and ornaments. Their long hair 
was adorned with fimple elegance ; theif icar- 
“Jet uniforms and brazén armour diffufed a/luf- 
tre around them. As they approached the 
_. enemy; the king offered facrifices to\she gods ; 
the mufic ftruck up, and the foldiers ;dvanced 
witha cheerful countenance and a flfady pace,’ 
. to what they were taught to regard fs the no- 
bleft employment of man. In milita = 
thufiafm the. female fex vied with, the.men. 
The matron delivered the fhield to: the huf- 
band and the fon, with this parting injundtion, 
** Bring it back as a trophy of victory, or be 
brought upon it as your bier.” The mother 
- who heard. that her fon had fallen in battle, 
carefully examined the body, to fee whether 
he had received his wounds before or behind : 
in the firft cafe the rejoiced; in the latter fhe 

‘wept... The extraordinary valow 31 the Sper-" 
tans. gainéd, them a name “among — he 
_ They were diftinguifhed fromthe other Grog’ 
“atthe Olympic games. Neighbouring eons a 
, applied for generals to this nurfery of  hendes i! 
ait = hep Aatitthe balance between the contending™~ 
a Sas i ftates, ./ 
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fairs ~ ir five hiniied ge Aer thet 
tions of Lycurgus bad fhared the fate of all —— 
humian things, the’Lacedemonians ran the 

carter of other nations: the warlike {pirit — 

























howeve ill prevailed ; and Sparta was thé’ — 
y laft city in Greece which became a/village in 


favourabfe fide. A people poffefiing fove~’ 

reignty haughty, arrogant, imperious 3 and 
have an advantage over others, are 

difpofed td treat them like flaves. Su 

no chara€ 


but-that of foldiers, they xc a 
only the law of arms: the utility of the te- 
public becomes their fole rule ; and hence hif- 
tory will reprefent | them as cruel, perfidious, 
and facrificing every thing to their aaetands Of 
ambition. oa ea 
. Tue feverity with whict they treated she 

flaves's the ambufegde, as it is called, or their — 
ng “the§sstith to murder in fecret the un 
ortyhal: *Helots; fill us with aftonithment 
| ke f LOrror. . 
Fon FREE igtercourfe . among the fextes, ele 
3 * fade’ flate of fociety, is attended with mere 
minal effedts. Torey or thirty Am: : 
‘\  “s 
; . 
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in “aoe cabin,  refide. suite in .un- 
fofpicious: and unfuépedéted innocence : but 
in,a more advanced period, the formis of mo- 
defty are the great guardians of chaftity. » As 
the women had acquired an afcendant at Spar- 
ta, their corruption, as has been obfepved by 
Ariftotle, was one of’ the chief cqufes of, the 
decline and ruin of that republic. ', 
Sparta was made for perpetuity, not for 
aggrandizement. While other ftates\extended 
their power and their dominion, th 
could not keep pace with the times. 
no other method, therefore, of prefeipin 
antient influence, but by. deprefitng ‘their 
neighbours: hence that inverted \ambition 
which appears in the latter part of their 
hiftory *. 
Sucu were the outlines, the form, and the 
‘fpirit of that. fingular conttitution, attcfted by 
the firft authors of antiquity, who beheld it 
both-in its vigour and in its decline, and dif- 
played on the authentic page of pe i re- 
word, The life of Lycurgus, thescgilitrepef* 
this republic, is involved im the fhade ie 
dark antiquity, and embellithed by fict 
Pigtarch, his biographer, lived near a thgutlh Ae 


i‘ * Vide Logan's Element: of “he Philofophy of Hitosy. - 
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years after his hero, and what cred: 
to the traditions and fitbles of fuch a _ 
era? To'tefer anticnt jnftitutions and’ 
to celebrated names’, has been too Somntiiae 
all ages, as it fuits the fpirit of a y1 
which is natural to mankind, and the unin= : 
quifitive ijdolence of authors, who choofe © 
rather to fhllow authorities, fhan to examine 
and ingujre for themielves. The moft pro~!.”' 
bable parts of the ftory, as related by Plu-— 
¢, that Lycurgus was defcended from 


rise ; that he was diftinguifhed by 





and virtue ; that, in a time of tur— 
bulence nd anarchy, he was called upon 'to— 
arrange Or new-model the commonwealth; 

and that, from comparing the tode of Cretan 
policy with the antient ufages of the Dorians, 
he eftablithed thofe laws and inftitutions which, 
receiving the divine fanétion of the Delphian 
oracle, fibfifted at Sparta for more pei mips ' 
hundred years. 
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Of the Atainirs IAN Government and the 
bog sa of Soron. 
\ 
fren the death of Codrus, Falbitne was 
declared fole monarch of Ath@as. In‘ 
the place of their kings they conti uted per- 


2... petual governors, under the name of)arcftons.. 
oO: The blood of Codrus was refpected isi his 






= defcendants, and his fon Medon was elected 
to this charges. The power of the archons 
; Se 2 was more limited than that of the kings: to- 
= gether with the name, the office was changed: 


be, the fovereign authority was abridged ; and the 
» + -magiftrates were made accountable to the peo- 
| ple. “Even this office, held for life, appeared 
~ to the reftlefs Athenians to be too near a re- 
_ femblance to royalty, the very thad¢w of wire 
they were vefolyed to deftroy: Accordingly; , be: 
from a perpetual, they reduced it to a dect’** oy 
nial adminiftration, Wealth increafing during® | 
a Jong peace, a new fource ‘of power arofe ’ 
from. (ieee Bion., and influence in pri-~ 
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vate life gave an afcendency in 
From the competition of many ¢ 
Athens was indebted for a 
the regions of freedom. The oF Aree was 
made annual, and the power was divided 
among nine, invefted with various ‘duties and | 
authority. A power fo limited was  infuf- 
ficient to refirain a turbulent people. This 
oligarchy, acting with a vague and indefinite 
jurifpradence, various as well as partial in” 
its decrees, gave rife to faction and tumult. 
It would be difficult to determine what was 
the férm of government at Athens till the 
S iene of Solon. At this period they had ~ i 
“written laws. The magiftrates decided by” 
A ulages and forms, which originating in an 
tient times, were not adapted to the prefent. 
Tue inconveniences of an unfettled govern- 
ment and an uncertain jurifprudence, induced — 
all parties to concur in the refolution to ap- 3 
point a lawgiver. Draco was raifed to this nd 
unportant office by «he general voice of his 6 
pcointtrymen. Luictle is known concernin cate sites 
EL leg iflatr of Afherts, except that his” Bex 
Li FRemarkable fot their feverity, whéch ‘cae se 
| opeafion ¢o Demades the orator to fay, eee eee 
“they were not written wjthynd but with blood. ry 
This thas been interpreted as. «a ‘pre 
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“Wels f ftrong of the rdfbiltend of the times. 
Tur feverity of fuch a fyftem defeated its 
own purpofe. When the moft trivial offences, 
as well as the moft enormous crimes, were 
punithed with death or banifhment, few would 
be accufers of delinguents, and the humanity 
of the judges, except in the cafe of enormous 
crimes, would foften the rigors of law. The 
“Maws of Draco tended onily to increafe the 
evils which they were defigned to remedy. 
_- Athens, labouring under internal diforders, 
aggravated by external misfortunes, had re- 
i courfe to the wifdom and the virtue of So- 
a “Ton to reform the conftitution, and new-model 
“* ‘the commonwealth. Defcended from the race 
K of Codrus, diftinguithed by his genius for the 
fine arts, his eloquence, valour, and humanity, 
he was well qualified for the fublime and 
“patriotic employment of eftablifhing a fyftem 
of government, and regulating the adminif- . 
tration of juftice, among 2 free but turbulent _ 
_ people. The combined evils of anarchy“and 
| ay oppreifion raged at Athens, from the ftragely 
and contelts between the rich and the poor: 
The unequal divifion of property was the great, 
tas - fource of difcord aad, contention in the: an- 
% ent coftmonwealtbs. This was prevented 
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at, Sparta by an equal diebines of the lands 
but produced many altgrations in the confti-- 
tution of Rome, and was the im te mo- | 
tive for the appointment of Solon to be awa “Ante ; 
giver of Athens. In all countries the “laws” rs 
have given to the lender certain rights over 
the  perfon of the borrower; but at Athens _ 
the | rapacity of creditors knew no bounds. 
They compelled the infolvenit debtors to cul- 
tivate their lands, to perform the fervices of 
flaves, and even to transfer their fons and 
‘ daughters as a marketable property. _Abufes, » 
fo fhocking to humanity, produced‘a violent — 
| irritation in the minds of the people againft 
their oppreffors. Deriving courage from de- 
{pair, they had taken the refelution to eleéct 
and follow fome warlike leader, in order to 
avenge themfelves on their oppreffors, to efta- 
blifh an equal partition of lands, and to in- 
{tite a new form of government *. At this 
critical period the character of Solon drew the 
attention of all parties ; and, by univerfal con- 
= fent, he was appointed archon, with power 
“to reform the laavs and conftitution*of Athens. 
‘# Ar that time the ftate of Attica was di- 
se « vided into three partis." The inhabitants ef 





| * Plutarch in Solon, ie og 
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2 ecrasl, divifion of propert 
“ mocratical government ;. the opulent poffefiors 






of the plains contended’ for an oligarchy ;. ‘the 
third party, who lived on the fea coaft, having 
wealth uncqually diftributed among them; de- 
fired a, mixed government. From thefe vari~ 
ous.claims, and the ftruggles of each party for 
their rights and for power, the inftitutions of 
Solon took their rife. . Had he been appointed 
the abfolute diGtator of the conftitution, he: 


avould have eftablifhed a more perfect form of 
- * government: but the genius of the times, 


though it was directed, could not be von- 
trouled by the {pirit of the lawgiver, and, ac- 
cording to his,own exprefiion, ‘‘ he gave the 
Athenians not the beft laws, but the bett they 
were capable of receiving.’ 

He divided the Athenians-into four clafles, 
in proportion to their wealth. The firft clufs 
confifted of thofe whofe lands annually yielded 
five hundred meafures of liquid as well as dry 


© commodities ; andthe minimum of whofe yearly 


income may be calculated at fixty pounds fter-" 


ding, which is equivalent, if we eftimate tlt 


relative valué of money by the price of labour 


<s ee neceflaries of ad to about fix hun= 
’ dred 


ds 
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whofe eftates : econ pr ee 
fares; in the third,” thofe whofe eftates “ag 
duced two hundred. The fourth clafs, and by 
far the moft numerous, either poffefied no 
landed property, or at leaft enjoyed not a. re- 


venue in land equal to twenty-four pounds © 


fterling, or, according to the*above proportion, 
two hundred and forty pounds of our prefent 
* currency. The executive power, and all the 
offices of truft and dignity, were vefted in the 


_ three firft claffes; the fourth clafs, though cx- he 


cluded from office, had the right of voting in 
the public afflembly, and judging in the courts 
of juftice. The importance pf this privilege 
was overlooked at firit, but in the end, threw 
the whole power of the ftate into the hands of 
the people. There lay an appeal from. all 
the magiftrates to the public affembly 5. the 
laws; many of which were obicure, were inter= | _ 
preted by the popular tribunal; all affairs of 


itate, with regard to peace and war, were de- 


 terminéd by the people; and as the loweft 
#lals outnumbgred the other three, they aot : 


: . Vide Dr. Gillies, Introdugt. to (okikesa Hift. Pata j 
* D d 4ice fefled 
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d. a preponderancy. of voices.on all occa~ 
Thus the arenas Senaeibtion was 


well as s legiflative pamie ‘was Palied in the 
people. 
Howrver abfurd or joapeaQicable- demo- 

: cratical government may appear to the modern 

| kingdoms of Europe, it was by no means ill 

adapted to. antient Greece, and particularly to 
ttica, Though the fupreme power was no- 

minal y vetted in the people, they who exclu- : 

ively fhared that power {carcely amounted to‘ 

“a tenth part of the men of the ftate. The 

- flaves, by whom. all the laborious arts sere 

exercifed, were four times more numerous than 

‘% the free men ; and of the latter we may com- 

a pute that little more than one half were en- 

*  _. titled to any thare in the fovereignty. 

ae As a.balance to the popular affembly, So- 
Jon inftituted a new council or fenate, con{t- 
ing of a hundred men, choten by ballot: from 
“each of the four tribes. This council was 
afterwards augmented to five hundred by ~* 

_Clifthenes, .when, the number, of tribys. were 
increafed to ten. The fenate enjoyed the ints 
portant prerogatives, of convoking the popular 

__ affembly, of preparing all-matters before they — 

__y fame to be decided by the people, to whom 
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